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to the art of amusing him, is the result quite satisfactory > 
Bv the use of his reason man is able to abstract the best 
crifts and graces of boon nature, and cultivate them unnaturally 
into a hideous growth like a gardener’s prize chrysanthemum 
But the mistake of distorting a human character is far more 
serious than merely producing a horticultural monstrosity. 
Goethe has expressed the discontent of many a woman in a 
line of his Iphigenie in Tauris. 

Ach, wie enggebunden ist des Weibes Gluck. 

I will not venture to prophesy whether this will always hold 
true as it does now. I am convinced, however, that by assimi- 
lating the education of girls to that of boys in the way I have 
described, the limits of woman’s happiness maybe indefinitely 
enlarged. A training for girls which produces gorgeous 
butterflies is as far from the ideal, as that which turns out 
domestic drudges. If my remarks contribute nothing of 
consequence to my all important subject, may the rising 
generation of girls at least give me credit for the best 
intentions and remember me in their orisons, while I 

Id mass — 






Sancta Felicitas 
Sancta Perpetua 
Sancta Agatha 
Sancta Agnes 
Sancta Cecilia 
Sancta Scholastica 
Omnes sanctae virgines 
Orate pro nobis. 


THE FESOLE CLUB PAPERS. 

By W. G. Collingwood. 

XIX. EFFECT. 

HERE is the last of May, and snow on the fells ; a poor 
prospect for out-of-doors sketching. And yet, what with 
thunder at daybreak, and by midday a burst of sun upon 
the blue and white of our Lancashire Alps, and Alp-roses 
already crimson in the garden, — a word on Effect is surely 
a word in season. 

Effect is one of those troublesome terms which say little 
and mean much. It means, in shortened phrase, that every 
true work of art not only reports the facts of nature, but 
conveys, with more or less force, the feelings of the artist 
in looking at the scene, — its effect upon his mind, and as 
a natural consequence, upon the spectator. We call a 
sketch ‘ effective ’ when we are impressed with its sparkle 
or gloom, its daintiness or dignity. Many people rest there, 
and get no impression from anything but slapdas or 
moonlight; but in proportion as we are sensitive to re ne 
ment and delicacy, we get a sense of effect rom my 
breadth, or from the mosaic-like glitter of c etai as 
dreamy music or tender poetry. No work 0 art U but the 
purpose unless it conveys some emotional e ec > 
range of its effect is as varied as human emo 1 

there are few who can respond to every appea ' o-etting 
So we must be prepared to find our neighbour, ge mg 

deep impressions from things that " e P . our friends 
must be content if sometimes we canno i tb at our 

like what stirs us to the heart. Unt. 1 « oll . 
experience is encyclopaedic an ° • what we may 
embracing, we must hesitate m o esp wor k: which is 
n °t at once accept. But there is a in 
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ineffective, 
by egoists 


by its very nature; and that is the work done 
to show their cleverness, or by pedants to show 


their correctness. . 

Until we have egoists and pedants in our club, we need 
not trouble our heads about them ; the use of the fact to 
us however, remans— that neither cleverness nor correctness 
can make a sketch effective; what we want is genuine 
feeling, and plenty of it. 

For instance, when we find in the club portfolio a niggled 
drawing, with the darks too strong, and the colours heavy 
and the lines overlaid, we can tell that our artist has been 
trying to be correct. It is laudable to try for correctness 
but as long as it requires a great effort, the work can 
hardly be emotional as well ; the effect is lost in the 
labour. 

Again, a sketch that is scrappy and blotty, with lines 
like crushed gnats, and tints that show the white paper in 
ragged holes, is often the result of an attempt at clever- 
ness. It is good, at times, to practise rapidity and decision • 
but until one has experience enough to be right in one’s 
rapidity, and well-advised in one’s decision, a study had 

better be a study, and avoid the emotion which is needed 
for effect. 


On the other hand, if one is sketching, and impressed 
) tie glitter of the sunlight on the leaves and the thatched 
root, or by the broad contrasts of gloom in the forest and 
g o\\ m the sky ; if one feels the effect of these upon one's 

tei,;*™ 1011 !’ and tdes t0 conve y it; . the result will be a 
as *Tip Sv€tC1 ' . -^- n ^ it will be more telling in proportion 

comooun7; e r n stron g and simple. It need not be 
be a lnr 6 ° St ^ on ^ con trasts or black-and-white; it may 
scene o 2 °"? ° • C ° loUrs > or of forms, like a hazy lake- 
the artist’s T"* ^ of mount ain. But the more definite 
likely to be n ?^ ession i s » the more powerful his picture is 
emptiness f or breadth 1 miStake violence for power, nor 

an£ l painting effects 6 ' t dlfference between painting facts 
see ; in effects v, ° P a i nt ing facts you paint what you 
)’°ur model before^ ^° U ^ eek tke ^ rst case y ou h ee P 
saf e; in the other ^ ° U ’ as as it is there you are 

er case you must keep your impression 
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before you, and when that goes, you are lost 77 
painting of effect must usually be rapid; in amateur work 
it can rarely go beyond a sketch. 

The chief care then must be to get a clear and simple 
impression of your effect, to know what you are aiming at- 
You may not be able to put it into words ; as an artist your 
business is to paint what cannot be described in any other 
language than that of colour and form ; but you may know 
your own mind about your subject, and express yourself as 
plainly in blue and red as in yes and no. 

We are studying figures with a view to bringing them into 
landscape. Now the effect of a figure in a landscape is quite 
different from the effect of a figure in a portrait or in a 
historical picture. In landscape the figure is one thing 
among many ; it is not the subject, but only a part of the 
subject. It is a thing that moves, more actively than the 
trees and waves ; or rests, more markedly than a stone. It is a 
space of tone, brighter than the dust on the road or crisper 
than the dark shadows of the trees. It is a spot of colour 
standing out from the hay-fields or the heather blossom. As 
part of the effect of the scene it is not a portrait of farmer 
Smith or his pretty daughter, nor is it an actor in any rustic 
tragedy or comedy. You are not doing the special work of a 
landscape painter, though you illustrate the most thrilling 
of stories or photograph the likenesses of all the neighbours, 
if your figures are not of a piece with the world they live in, 
and entirely at one with the spirit of the scene, ^ou maj 
perhaps, if you are skilful like a Frederick Walker and 
many a modern artist of the school deriving from him, a 
to your effect some sentiment or portraiture ; but here we 
are dealing as usual with one thing at a time, name y, 
business of getting the look of the person in us p » 
blended with his surroundings, his effect, as a anc 
figure. 

Now, in the open air, we lose the strong shades 
solid modelling which are associated witi never 

indoors. A copy of a studio drawing, reduces 111 an d 

makes a landscape figure ; its scheme of ig u at te ^ s as 

lts c °lour are both different. Out-of-doors ever) un iike 

a niass of colour, very unlike the cast am s f rom the 

a student’s drawing from the cast. Take any flower 
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C-arden and look at it indoors as if you were going to draw it 
and then look out of the window at the rest of the flowers 0n ’ 
the bush : — the effect on your eye and mind is quite another 
thing. Indoors you study the flower singly, looking for jt s 
petals and parts, seeing grey shadows among them that 
modify the colour and heighten the contrasts of tone. 
Out-of-doors you see a brilliant point in the green, grouped 
with other points ; its form suggested rather than displayed, 
and its colour modified by grey skylight or yellow sunlight’ 
no longer by the shades of the room. 

In the same way we have to modify our notion of the 
figure when we get out-of-doors. We want a brighter and 
cleaner palette ; we must give up all our darks under 
eyebrows and noses, and our high lights on foreheads. Jfot 
the face is not flat, it is only more tenderly modelled, and its 
tone and colour in relation to the background have become 
more important, so that mere dots will stand now for eyes, 
nose and mouth. The dress, in the same way, becomes more 
self-coloured so to speak. In our Fesole method we have 
always aimed at values, and avoided violent modelling in 
black, or indeed any shading in systematic grey ; but in 
landscape this becomes imperative. The open air brings 
out local colour, and strong colourless darks are impossible. 
This influence of the open air is curiously marked in the 
i erence between various schools of ancient art. The 
, oren tine s and Venetians, who studied much from nature in 
eir gardens and courtyards, seem to have seen masses of 
fr ° U r a matter °f course; while the later schools, studying 
an art'fi 6 t0 be ^* n "’db, and working chiefly in studios with 
chiarr ^ ^ arran ff ed bght, developed the system of academic 
more it /f' " aS su PP 0Se d to be a grander style the 

can hardly U d S oubt°fro COlOUr 'i - g<>t Ms 6arly practice ’ 1 

against the distant , m Watchln S the figures in his gondola, 
into a deep blue ack £ round of sea and sky, that sinks 

beads near by - but aft ag f mSt . £ old and russet of sunlit 
school of Michael A h 'f . V1Slt t0 Rome to see the & reat 

the rich distinctive conto’tT back ^ rounds f? loom over > and 
of academic i 1 dst dlsa Ppears into a brown obscurity 

brandt’s mill-stud' 1 ^ 0 f SS £ arden_w °rkshop and Rem- 

as popular evni are m yths, are still interesting 

expl anatl0ns of (he fu > damental djffere , ice 
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between the two schools which these two great men" head 
It was only when our English water-colourists began to nut 
old women in red cloaks into their landscapes, that artists 
ventured again to paint the open-air effect, and by slow 
degrees to allow themselves to give the real impression they 
received : and the steps of advance from Cox, who always 
put in his figures with his scene, to Fortuny who posed his 
models at the end of his long garden— and thence to the 
efforts of our best contemporaries, mark a progress to be 
proud of among all the rest that may be regretted in modern 


art. 

p'or this month’s study, then, let us try some rapid sketch- 
ing of figures in their open-air effect. Get a sketch-book and 
colours, and go out to the tennis court or the golf links and 
make your notes. If the players are too quick for you sketch 
the onlookers. A few strokes of the pencil to guide your 
brush, if you are not sure of your drawing yet, and blots of 
colour for coats and hats, faces and parasols. And round the 
figure, get in the colour and tone of the background, for that 
is of the greatest importance. It is the arrangement and 
relation of your colour masses that will give the effect, not 
their boldness nor violence. 

And while the seniors sketch the players the juniors may 
secure a ball and lay it on the grass and paint it there, with 
its gradations that round it not too strongly put in, and the 
grass and little flowers and leaves that grow about it, mate i- 
ing their green, with all its grey lights and warm touc es o 
dark. And a dainty little subject it will make. .... 

The sunny gleam of this morning has brightened into 
summer afternoon : the cuckoos are calling, and t e \ 

Alps has given place to our old familiar crags, P ar P ^ w 
the fir trees. The cloud fringe has gone, am 
vanish*,. I hope «ha. is .he las. of 

perhaps too fondly — anticipate a splei c 



